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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


No. XII. 


JANUARY, 1839. 


AUXILIARIES OF PEACE. 


Ir would require a volume to detail the influences now at 
work in favor of our cause through the world, especially among 
civilized nations. Every thing which interlinks their interests, 
or interchanges between them thought and feeling, respect and 
sympathy, must act as a check upon war; and we subjoin, in 
extracts from contemporary periodicals, some of these incidental 
auxiliaries of peace. 


I. Prcuntary Bonps or Peace. 


Trade in Stocks. Public stocks to a vast amount have in 
this country been created mainly for works of internal improve- 
ment; and these stocks, purchased chiefly in England, and 
forming there a regular item of trade, are like so many mort- 
gages on each country for the preservation of peace. Every 
dollar thus invested is an argument against war. 

The State of Massachusetts has recently issued or author- 
ized scrip, no small part of it already in the London market, 
for the following objects : 


ee en I ic coc cos vemcncgeecdeckctsvondewsessocssecsoudnes $2,490,000 
For the Eastern Railroad, 590,000 
For the Norwich and Worcester Railroad, 400,000 
For the Andover and Haverhill Railroad, 109,000 
For the Nashua and Lowell Railroad, 50,000 
For the Old Colony Railroad, 100,000 


$3,640,000 
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We subjoin a more extended view of American stocks held 
chiefly by English capitalists : 


Louisiana Bank Stock and Bonds of the State,........ so veccceosese eestosée $22,000,000 
Pennsylvania State Stocks,......cc.sccccvcceee oc ccccccccccreecccccccccccce 16,000,000 
Do. United States Bank,....ccccccccccccccccccccvcccsccvccccceecs 20,000,000 
NOW TOTK BtAte,. cc sccccccccnSeccccesccccccoctesccsccuccsccesecsvccsvesees 4,500,000 
Do. City, .cvcccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceessceescessccece 1,500,000 
Alabama State,...ccccccccccccccccccccccccvccccvcccccteccccceccscccscecccs 4,500,000 
Mississippi d0....cccccccccccccccccccccscecceccesccccccccscccecccccceosccce 2,000,000 
Ohio GOuvedcccccconececceccevecccocvesccsccsonseescconescccocecseece 3,500,000 
Maryland dO..ccccccccccrcccccccvcccccccccccccccccvecccccsccccecesccccces 3,000,000 
Virginia dO. cer eeecccccccccccccccccccccccscccccscccssceesseesecseesesese 2,000,000 
Illinois OD, co.cc cence senecsvcvccesccesseucvessccesiceesue Cc cccecccccceces 2,000,000 
Indiana «= 0. occcccccccsccccvcccccvvccececerccsccscscccccccesscccesecece 4,000,000 
Florida Territory,...ccccccvcccccccscccccvcccccccvveccsvcccecccccecccccesce 1,500,000 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company 5 per cent. Bonds, .......ccecccccccceses 3,000,000 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Company, do. d0........seeccecseceees 1,500,000 
American do. dO..cccccececcccccccces seesSereevcueeee 1,000,000 
Mississippi Bank Stock,....cececccscccccccccesecs eocccccccccescesccccccoce 1,000,000 
TeEMNESHES GO.  O.cccccccccccccvcccccccccrccccccccccccscccevcccsscccooce 800,000 
Delaware & Raritan Co., and Camden & Amboy R. R. Co. Bonds,.......... 2,000,000 
Miscellaneous Stocks and Securities, .......scceccceccccccccccccccccccccces 14,200,000 
$110,000,000 


But these are not all the American stocks that are held by 
foreigners ; nor have we the means of ascertaining the proba- 
ble amount of funds invested by them in our banks, and 
other institutions; but the sum total may perhaps exceed 
$ 200,000,000, all of which would be seriously injured by 
war. 


Il. Commerce. 


We give a few specimens of our own imports and exports 
in 1836 and 1837: 


IMPORTS. 
Gold and Silver,...cccccccccccccccsccescccecs in 1836, $13,400,881, in 1837, er 516,414 
Silks, besides [ndia,...ccccccccesecccccccseccccs ove Oe 331 896, ° ee 11,114, 179 
Line ns, ROD er etree esvcesieesencs vaceoondecsrocsne Piece 8 O71 813 4,851, 857 
ote ek ee oe sadtenee ste 6. 1bs.16,381,126,....°¢. .Ibs.16,973,742 
Total of articles free of BUBY je cccccccccccccccces HF aie $22, 056, 481,....°°... $69,250,031 
Cloths and Cassimeres, ....ccccccccccccccccccces wee 8,926,382,...."... 3,013,460 
CGRIOTT MOG ar oc ac cacesecncececegscvececceneceess se en..° *)  aere 8,698,668 
Total of articles paying ad valorem duties,....... ... 59,343,388,....°... 37,716,374 
Total Of imports,....ceccccccccccccccevcecsovcces **..- 189,980,035,....°%... 140,989,217 

EXPORTS. 
OOO: vc vccusccncsddesscesocvcvccocecocesss in 1836, 71,284,925, in 1837, 63,240,102 
TODACCO, «0. ccccccccccvccccccccccecccccccccceces Foe AE DEOC00,. 20.006 a 795,647 
CE Tins nd hnid bahia ci encesdcaiseaae “... 106,916,680,....%... 95,544,414 
Total of imports and exports,......eseeeeececcees 66, . $296,696,715,..«.**.. "g2067533'631 


Here we have, in one year, nearly $300,000,000, in another, 
more than 236,000,000, an average of about $267,000,000, 
at stake in the commerce of our country, and all suspended, 
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or put in jeopardy, by war. Here is an interest of nearly 
$300,000,000, pleading incessantly for the permanent peace 
of the world. 


Ul. Domestic Inpustry. 


This spends itself mainly in agriculture, and different kinds 
of manufactures. Of the products of agriculture, we will not 
now atlempt any estimate ; but some idea may be formed from 
the facts, that the Southern States exported cotton alone, in 
1836, to the amount of $71,284,925, and that the wool 
growth of the North has been thought to equal in value that 
of Southern cotton. 

England, as a country of manufacturers, is dependent for her 
prosperity on her trade as an outlet for the products of her industry 
and skill. In the hardware and cutlery business alone, she is 
said to employ 40,000 persons, and nearly $190,000,000. 
Universal and incessant war would dry up all her sources of 
wealth. 

Mr. Webster, in his celebrated speech on the Sub-Treasury 
Bill, quoted the following among other products of Massachu- 


setts industry : 


Cotton fabrics,.....ccccecccsees $17,409,000 § Soap and candles,..........+.-- $1,620,000 
Woollen fabrics,......eeesee0-- 10,399,000 3 Nails, brads and tacks,......... 2,500,000 
Fisheries,...c.ccoccvccccvccsecs 7,592,000 } Machinery of various kinds,.... 1,235,000 
Paper, books and stationery,... 2,592,000 ; Clothing, neckcloths, &c.,...... 2,013,000 


The grand total, besides “the gains of commerce, the 
earnings of navigation, and almost the whole agricultural pro- 
ducts of the State,” is $91,700,000 in a single year. All 
these interests would be endangered, if not seriously injured, 
by war; and, if Massachusetts, containing only a fraction of 
our country’s territory, population, or wealth, has so much to 
lose, how much must the whole nation suffer! We could not 
even begin a war without sacrificing some fifty times the 
amount of our late claim on France. Yet for the paltry sum 
of $5,000,000, not a few among us would fain have had us 
go to war, in the certainty of thus inflicting on ourselves a 
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thousand-fold more injury than we should have suffered from 
losing the whole debt ! 


IV. Trave.. 4 
This species of intercourse has vastly increased since the . 
close of Napoleon’s baleful career. ‘Thousands of Americans ' 


are constantly in England, and thousands of Englishmen as 
constantly in our own land, every one of them a sort of hostage 








for the continuance of peace and amity between the two na- 
tions. ‘The lines of sail and steam packets between England 
and the United States, are a species of sanatary cordon against 
the war-plague ; and we were happy to hear a man of Daniel 
Webster’s sagacity and forecast remarking, at the festivities 
recently held in honor of the first arrival of a steam-ship from 
Europe, on the tendency of such facilities of international in- 
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tercourse to preserve the peace of the civilized world. War 
would annihilate such facilities; and all the interest, whether 
of profit or of pleasure, at stake in such means of intercourse 
H é : between nations, must act as a constant aud powerful check on 
af the war-propensities of Christendom. 


V. Sream-PowerR aGainst War. 


: : “'Thanks to the growing common sense of mankind,” says 
i i Blackwood’s Magazine ; “the world is beginning to discover j 
Bt that fifty years of victory are not worth one year of peace. i 
v) In short, the world is evidently become a buying and selling | 
| world, a vast spinning and weaving community, a vast aggre- 
gate of hands and heads busy about the main chance, and much 
more inclined to eat, drink and be happy, than to burn each 
other’s wareliouses, or to blow out each otber’s brains.” 
«“'That war will never cease out of the world, is a theorem ; 
founded on the fact, that the countless majority of mankind 
have a strong tendency to be fools; but we establish another j 
theorem, that the more difficult it is to make war, the less likely 
itis to be made. ‘The more mechanical dexterity, personal 
ingenuity, and national expense that is required to make war, 
the more will success be out of the power of brute force, and 
a is the more in the power of intellectual superiority. Let war 
ai | come to a conflict of steam-engines, and all the barbarian 
0 ee | 
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rabble of the world, Turks and Tartars, Arabs and Indians, 
Africans and Chinese, must obviously be out of the question 
at once. ‘They might massacre each other; but they must 
fly from the master of mechanics. Al the half-barbarians, Rus- 
sian, Greek, Pole, Swede and Austrian, must make the attempt 
only to be shattered ; and Field Marshal Stephenson, with his 
squadron of ‘fire-horses,’ galloping at the rate of eighty miles 
an hour, would consume their battalions with the breath of his 
nostrils !” 


Here are topics full of encouragement to our cause. One 
year of peace better than fifty years, not of war, but even of 
victory! Noble sentiment! Let it become universal, and 
war must soon cease of course.—Industry, enterprise, manu- 
factures, wealth, comforts, improvements of every kind, all are 
so many antagonists of war, and handmaids of peace.—We 
also like much this new theorem, and wish it might soon dis- 
place the absurd, pernicious maxim, that preparation for war 
is the best preservative of peace. Such preparation makes 
war easy ; the want of it renders war difficult ; and, if nations 
were obliged to cast their cannon, and build their ships, and 
construct their fortifications, and raise their troops, and man 
their fleets, before commencing hostilities, there would not 
be one war, where there have been fifty. The time, labor 
and expense of preparation would cool down the war-spirit, 
and dispose them to settle their difficulties without fighting. 
Preparation for war is a strong incentive to war; and the cus- 
tom will never cease until nations agree to abandon all such 
preparations. 


VI. Curistran InrTeRcouRSE. 


But the interchange of visits, views and sympathies between 
Christians in different parts of the world, must form a still 
more effectual barrier against war; and the day may soon 
come, if it has not already, when the prompt and full-hearted 
reciprocities of Christian feeling between England and our 
own country shall render war between the two nations morally 
impossible. 
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Well did Dr. Patton, of New York, say in a speech at the 
anniversary of the London Missionary Society, — 


“Sir, ever since [ visited England, this watch-tower of the 
earth, | have felt as though I must go round to every sentinel, 
and, grasping his hand with the nerve of brotherhood, give 
him such a congratulation as would tell its tale upon his heart. 
O, itis when standing on such ground as this, that I feel, not 
as a son of Columbia, nor as a son of Albion, but as a Chris- 
tian ! 

** And, sir, why may not this feeling have a wider range, 
and extend to nations? Why should we not go on in this 
holy path, till both nations are united in sacred affection and 
sympathy? When this is done, we defy Satan, with ail the 
banded legions of hell, to stir up strife enough to make Eng- 
land and my country be at war again. No; as soon as the 
first menace of hostility should burst forth, as soon as the first 
trumpet of war should sound, the sympathies of millions would 
plead, the prayers of millions would be raised, as if each in- 
dividual were pleading for a brother’s life. O, sir, when we 
shall be thus united as nations, war will be impossible; the 
spear will be turned into a pruning-hook, and the sword into a 
ploughshare, or hang in some ancient hall as monuments of 
by-gone barbarity.” 


CIRCUMSTANCES FAVORABLE TO AN INTERNATIONAL CON- 
GRESS. 


BY T. C. UPHAM, OF BOWDOIN COLLEGE. 


Ir must be obvious to every one, that the circumstances of the age 
in which we live, are favorable to the projected Congress. Some of 
these favorable circumstances we will proceed to notice. 

I. And one of the most striking, which arrests our attention, is 
the great advancement of the people in nearly all civilized nations in 
power. Hardly a century ago, and nearly all power, with the excep- 
tion of a few unimportant republics, was lodged in the hands of the 
supreme executive, the prince, king, or emperor. It seems to have 
been a general sentiment, and to have been generally acted on, that 
the prince was born to rule, and that the people were created merely 
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to obey. In the public and political measures which were taken, 
whether for good or for evil, the people but seldom came into the 
account, and were but little thought of. But an unexampied change 
has taken place in these respects. Within a century past there has 
been a most wonderful diffusion of general knowledge. In particu- 
lar there has been a rapid progress in civil and political knowledge ; 
and it is probably in this species of their advancement in knowledge, 
that we are to look for the explanation of the people’s rapid ad- 
vancement in political power. In the nature of things it seemed 
impossible, that they should understand the true foundation of civil 
and political rights, and not understand the secret of their own 
strength. They clearly saw, if thrones had any foundation at all, 
they were built upon the people’s will. If principalities and domin- 
ions arose above them like mountains, they felt in their own bosoms 
the kindlings of the volcano, which could expand, and shake them 
to atoms. But the people, having come to a right understanding 
and full perception of their power, have seldom been disposed to 
exercise it in any exceptionable way, provided suitable and season- 
able attention has been paid to their rights. Sometimes their strong 
desires for freedom and representative government have broken out 
in acts of violence, but generally they have preferred to wait with a 
patient, yet confident hope in the ultimate consummation of their 
wishes. Sometimes their wishes have not only been acceded to, 
but their rights have been explicitly acknowledged in the conces- 
sion. Sometimes constitutions have been given by the sovereign 
under the denomination of octroyees or grants; but the mere mode 
of the presentation is of but minor consequence, since such consti- 
tutions or grants are evidently extorted by the wants and desires of 
the people, and when carefully examined, they will be found to in- 
volve all the requisites of a contract between the sovereign and 
subject. In many other cases, the people have had a direct agency 
in forming them. During the last half century, besides some tem- 
porary and abortive attempts, there have been more than eighty 
new written constitutions established in Europe and America; and 
about one hundred millions of people are said to be ruled by them. 
II. Another favorable circumstance is the great progress which has 
been made in the various departments of science and the arts. The situ- 
ation of the world in this respect is very different from what it was 
a few centuries ago. If scientific knowledge is power in other 
respects, it is power also (which is perhaps not quite so obvious at 
first) in respect to the political movements of the world. ‘The con- 
trol which man, in the exercise of the powers Providence has given 
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him, has been able to obtain over the various forms and energies and 
processes of nature, has reacted upon himself, and accelerated his 
civilization. He has ascended rapidly in the scale of being, and 
with feelings of worthy pride looks downward on his former low 
estate. 

In these remarks it will be observed, that we have not reference 
so much to the general spirit of inquiry and general diffusion of 
knowledge, which has already been spoken of, as to advancement in 
particular arts and sciences, and to discoveries in them of a marked 
and prominent character. We may perhaps illustrate what we mean 
by a reference to the discovery of the properties of steam, and the 
application of those properties to purposes of navigation. It must 
be obvious, that these discoveries and inventions have in effect brought 
provinces and nations much nearer to each other, than they ever 
were before; and while they have rendered much more rapid and 
easier the intercourse of men with each other, they have at the same 
time greatly increased that intercourse. By means of steamboats, 
canals, railroads, and telegraphic communications, the transactions 
in one part of Europe are immediately made known in another, even 
those that are most distant; so that the different nations of Europe, 
for this as well as for other reasons, have begun to assume the ap- 
pearance of a single and closely connected family. 

But perhaps a more satisfactory illustration of the connection 
existing between improvements in the sciences and arts and political 
melioration, may be found in the invention and the progress of the 
art of printing. It is owing to this wonderful and blessed art, that 
whatever is said, beneficial in its consequences and worthy of being 
repeated, is immediately circulated through the world. The channel 
of communication, furnished by the press, has in fact become a great 
and curious ear of Dionysius, through which the conversations in 
the extremities of the world, and even the slightest whispers, are 
collected and rapidly reverberated to our own fire-sides and homes. 
In many respects England in particular, and France, and Italy, and 
the Germanic states have become a common country with ourselves. 
In consequence of the increased facilities for printing and for the 
circulation of what is printed, we are enabled to listen to their de- 
bates, to take an interest in their discussions, to become acquainted 
with their discoveries, and to examine their plans for the promotion 
of the public good. In these respects, and in others, we are begin- 
ning to be one. The separating tendencies of a difference in clime 
and in language are yielding to the affinities of intellect and the 
gentle attractions of the heart, which have resumed, in some degree, 
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their natural and appropriate influence in consequence of the inter- 
communications of the press. And it must be evident on the very 
slightest reflection, that such a state of things is exceedingly favor- 
able to the proposed Congress of nations. Their power, supposing 
such a body to be constituted, will be essentially of a moral kind ; 
moral power depends upon the communication of truth; and this 
communication depends upon the press. 

If. A third favorable circumstance is the extension of the repre- 
sentative principle and the establishment of representative governments. 
This favorable circumstance has already been incidentally alluded 
to, in the remarks on the increased power of the people at the 
present day. Ina large majority of the written constitutions which 
have been recently established, the representative principle is recog- 
nized, although it is sometimes subjected to unnecessary restrictions. 
The principle of representation, as it is put in practice in France, 
and Great Britain, and particularly in the United States and the 
other American republics, may politically be regarded as the grand 
discovery and the prominent characteristic of these later times. 
When it shall become a little more extended and be more fully 
brought into action, it seems destined to operate a change in the 
policy of nations, in the highest degree favorable to the welfare of 
the people. That part of the representation, which is drawn direct- 
ly from the people, will feel it a duty to become acquainted with 
their wants, sufferings, prejudices, and just claims. Operating in 
this way, and virtually introducing the people themselves to a direct 
share in the government, the right of representation will prove of 
vast benefit. The policy of nations has hitherto been essentially 
belligerent; but popular representation will be adverse to this policy, 
and in the same proportion will be propitious to the great objects 
which a Congress of nations proposes to secure. It is not true and 
it cannot be satisfactorily shown, that the great mass of mankind are 
at all disposed to promote those ruinous contests, which have blight- 
ed and cursed the earth. They have the feelings of men, and they 
cannot see the reasonableness of persecuting and putting to death 
those who bear the same image. And it certainly does not tend to 
remove their impressions of the absurdity of these measures, when, 
as a consequence of them, they find their children bleeding and 
perishing, and their substance eaten up with taxation. The people, 
therefore, may confidently be set down as entertaining feelings 
favorable to pacific policy, commercial intercourse, and light tax- 
ation; and the principle of representation, when fully developed, 
will not fail to give vast expansion and influence to their wishes, 
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IV. Another favorable circumstance of great importance, is, that 
the public mind is, in some degree, prepared for the establishment of a 
Congress of nations. Every great political movement requires a pre- 
paration of public sentiment; and if such preparation be vecessary 
in the establishment and changes of a single nation’s internal ad- 
ministration, it must be equally necessary to effectuate the institution 
of a supervisory administration, destined to embrace all nations. 
Without the favor of public sentiment, it could not possibly be done. 
We do not say, there is a complete preparation in this respect; we 
know it is otherwise; but we do not hesitate to assert, that public 
opinion is setting in the right direction, and that there is an approx- 
imation to the standard, which we wish it to establish. Many cir- 
cumstances have led to this approximation. Civilized nations are 
already familiar with the name and the general nature of a Congress, 
established for international purposes. For two hundred years they 
have witnessed the sessions of such assemblies; and although the 
subject is presented in a new form, it does not come arrayed in 
perfect novelty. They have seen the eflects of these assemblies in 
their measures, and with some undoubted exceptions, have looked 
upon them as beneficial. 

I’urthermore, as far as Europe is concerned, there is a basis laid 
for a permanent Congress, not only in a favorable public sentiment, 
but especially in the condition of the European states, considered 
in relation to each other. The nations of Europe, closely united 
together by other circumstances than that of mere proximity, have 
the appearance of a single commonwealth. Differing greatly in 
extent and power, the smaller states nuturally cling to the more 
powerful for protection; and these last are so situated, and so 
equally balanced against each other, that one cannot move greatly 
out of its accustomed orbit, without disturbing the equilibrium of a 
long established system, ‘This peculiar and complicated state of 
things, which historians have imperfectly indicated by the phrase 
balance of power, extending over numerous watchful and rival mil- 
lions, and checked and controlled in its operations in a multitude of 
ways, evidently requires, in order to be kept in action and its proper 
position, the constant practice of consultation, supervision, and 
advice. The history of the past all tends to warn against supineness 
and want of watchfulness. ‘The unchastened ambition of princes 
often leads them into measures at variance with the dictates of 
reason, justice and prudence. At one time, the equilibrium, so 
essential to the safety of all the states of whatever grade, is put at 
hazard by the arms and the policy of a Charles the Fifth ; at another 
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time by the ungovernable ambition of a Napoleon, who aims to unite 
principalities and kingdoms inthis own person, and to plant the 
pillars of an universal monarchy. The necessity of constant cir- 
cumspection and intercourse, for the purpose of maintaining the 
appropriate arrangements or adjusting them when out of order, 
necessarily gives frequent occasion for international assemblies, 
justly entitled to the character of Conferences or Congresses. 

V. A fifth favorable circumstance is the marked change which 
has taken plaee tn the sentiments of all classes on the subject of war. 
Previous to the commencement of the present century, a decided 
expression, adverse to the continuance of war, and in favor of the 
prevalence of peace, could scarcely be made by any one, without 
his incurring the imputation of weakness and folly, unless perchance 
it was met by utter indifference. The right, and even the utility of 
war were scarcely considered open and debatable questions, since 
they were found to be so universally patronized by those in high 
places, no account of course being made of the lower and middle 
classes, on whom the curse fell with every possible variety of inflic- 
tion. But the principle of representation has given to these classes 
the power of speech; and the power of speech has called into ex- 

reise the power of inquiry, reflection and reason; and a voice, 
unheard before, has come up, as if from the vast depths, loud and 
terrible, that war shall be no more. It is not merely the suffering 
multitude, the millions who bear the toil, the burden, and the blood, 
that begin to speak out on this all-important subject. We have now, 
in opposition to the practice of war, the opinions of men high in 
authority, placed in elevated stations, rich in this world’s wealth, and 
rich too in the treasures of learning and prudence. They have 
heard the groans of their fellow-beings, and the heart of sympathy 
has been moved within them. The open and avowed advocates of 
peace, in the various classes of society, have increased an hundred- 
fold, and the increase of boldness, intellectual power and consistent 
zeal has corresponded to the augmentation of numbers. And why 
should we not expect it to be thus, when any considerable body of 
men is brought to reflect on the subject? What source of misery, 
which is under the direction and control of man himself, can be 
compared to this? When some terrible disease advances from 
country to country, when the seeds of the pestilence are scattered 
abroad by the Almighty, it becomes us to bow in submission and to 
hide ourselves in the dust before that Holy Being who knows our ill 
deserts, and whose secret ways are inscrutable to man. But in the 
devastations of war, it is notan Almighty Being, whose prerogatives 
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we are not at liberty to question, but one of the feeble, erring creatures 
of his footstool, that seizes the burning thunderbolt, and scatters it 
through the world. And what renders the act the more astonishing, 
it is not the mere impulse of an unforeseen phrenzy, the ebullition 
of a momentary madness, but a matter of calculation, and cool 
reasoning, and carried on in the very face of Heaven, and in defiance 
of the divine precept, thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

But it is well ordered in Providence, that criminal principles and 
practices do not fail to expose themselves, and ultimately to work 
their own cure. The cries of widows and orphans had been heard 
from every quarter, mingling on every breeze, but they were too 
little regarded. The symptoms were at last observed of a great 
political commotion; the clouds came; the thunders muttered; the 
lightnings gleamed; there was a quaking and rocking of the earth, 
and then there suddenly opened the grand volcano of the French 
Revolution of 1790, to the wonder and bountiful edification of all 
the advocates of war. At that dreadful period there were certain 
experiments, which had a wonderful effect in enlightening the sen- 
timents of some classes of people. It was found that the glittering 
sword of war could strike upward, as well as downward; among 
the high and the mighty, as well as among the poor and powerless 
peasants. The scythe fell upon the neck of princes; those who 
had been clothed in purple and fine linen were arrayed in beggar’s 
rags and ate their crumbs in a dungeon; the innocent children died 
with the guilty fathers; delicate women, the delight of their friends 
and the ruling star of palaces, were smitten by the hand of the 
destroyer, and bowed their heads in blood. And then were beheld 
the hundred guillotines, the horrid invention of the fusillades, the 
drownings in the Loire, the dreadful devastations of La Vendee, the 
gathering of armies on the plains of Italy, the bridge of Lodi, and 
the battle of Marengo. These were the beginnings of terrors, the 
opening of the incipient seal, but the end was not yet. For twenty 
successive years the apocalypse of the book of war opened itself 
from one end of Europe to the other, and on the ocean as well as 
on the land, in the thunders and fires which at once shook 
and enlightened and awed the world, of the Nile and Trafal- 
gar, of Jena and Austerlitz, together with the dashing of throne 
against throne, and of nation against nation. At length the “white 
horse of death” was seen taking his way through the centre of 
Europe, and power was given to him to kill with the sword and with 
hunger ; and he was followed by “the beasts of the earth,” an army 
of five hundred thousand soldiers; and they were all offered up as 
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victims on the frozen fields of Russia, and the Kremlin, and the 
ancient and mighty city of Moscow were burnt upon their funeral 
pyre. The earth shook to its centre; a howling and a lamentation 
went up to heaven; the living ate the dead, and then fed upon their 
own flesh, and then went mad; the wolves and the vultures held 
their carnival, while Rachel wept for her children, and would not be 
comforted. Nevertheless the sickle of the destroyer was again 
thrust among the clusters; the wine-press of war was trodden at 
Dresden, and Leipsic, and Waterloo, till the blood “came out of the 
Wiue-press, even to the horse bridles.” 

After these dreadful convulsions were brought to a consummation, 

men began to pause and reflect. They witnessed around them a 
perpetual desolation; the noble and the mighty fallen from their 
high places; the poor made poorer, and ground into dust by taxa- 
tion; families of all ranks mourning the loss of husbands, brothers, 
sous; the culture of the earth interrupted, and the once happy cot- 
tage and its vineyards all Jaid waste. And they very naturally asked, 
why is all this? Why have we been destroying each other, and 
making ourselves miserable? Their eyes were opened, in some 
degree, to their own dreadful infatuation; they saw and they 
lamented their exceeding folly and crime. We may now assert 
with confidence, although there is an infatuated party in Europe in 
particular, who are doing all in their power to urge nations once 
more into the dreadful career of violence and bloodshed, that the 
great mass of reflecting and judicious men are in favor of peace ; 
they shudder at the thought of a renewal of the horrors of war; 
they behold, in such renewal, unsearchable misery to the great mul- 
titude of mankind witheut the compensation of a single benefit to 
any one, excepting a few ambitious chieftains, who are heartless 
enough to place the puaitry glitter of their epaulets in the balance 
against the sighs, and groans, and tears, and blood of agonizing 
millions. 
Since the beginning of the world, there has never been so favor- 
able an opportunity for a great movement for the promotion of uni- 
versal peace. There is a general pause among the nations, an 
awakened expectation, an earnest hope of some permanent good, 
at the same time a doubt and hesitation whither to turn their course, 
a fearful looking for of the return of past evils with a desire to 
avoid them; and if we can rightly read the signs of the times, like 
men in great perplexity, who know not where to place the basis of 
their hopes, they would hail the proposition of an international 
Congress asa solace for the past, and a joyful harbinger for the 
future. 
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WAR AND THE SMALL POX, 


The reported ravages of the small pox among the Indians west of 
the Rocky mountains, lately startled the whole community as a fear- 
ful visitation of Providence, well calculated to excite the deepest 
sympathy and sorrow. It was said, ‘that the Assineboines had 
become extinet; that most of the Blackfeet had fallen victims ; that 
more than 25,000 in all had died of the diseuse; that it probably 
would not stop short of the Pacific Ocean.’ 

Be it so; bot what is all this to the ordinary havoc of life in war ? 
Did not 80,000 fall in the battle of Borodino? Did not England 
alone lose in the war of our Revolution no Jess than 200,000? Did 
not more than half a million perish in six months of the Russian 
campaign? Did not Julius Cesar slay in a single engagement 
400,000? Did not the wars consequent on the French Revolution, 
destroy 9,000,000? Strange inconsistency! to be horrified at 25,000 
victims of the small pox, and breathe not a whisper of remonstrance, 
ora sigh of regret or surprise at the slaughter of five times, ora 
hundred times as many in war! General Jackson, for killing a 
larger number of Indians and Englishmen, was called a hero, and 
rewarded with the first office in the gift of the first republic on 
earth. General Harrison slaughtered I know not bow many Indi- 
ans,—enough, at all events, to make him a second-rate hero; and 
he must now be set up as a candidate for the same high office. 
Napoleon is suid to have occasioned the destruction of five millions, 
two hundred times as many as the victims of the small pox among 
the Indians! and he is now a sort of demigod even in Christendom, 
and two of the most enlightened Christian nations are about to unite 
in removing his bones from Helena to a kind of mausoleum in 
Paris; a species of idolatrous respect paid, in the very heart of the 
civilized world, to as consummate a villain as ever swung from the 
gallows, to as great a monster in human shape as ever trod the 
earth! Is such an application of the gospel, such a kind of Chris- 
tianity, going to banish war from the earth ? K. J. 


PAGANISM AND WAR. 


Boys fattened for slaughter in India. “'The Rev. Richard Koill,” 


says a Liverpool paper, “gave at a missiovary meeting in Leeds, 
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last week, a thrilling and dreadful account of a superstition which 
has lately been discovered to prevail in a part of the Madras Presi- 
deucy, ludia, where the farmers are in the habit of fattening and 
killiug boys, and cutting their flesh from their bones while they are 
yet alive, and sending a piece of their flesh to each of their fields or 
plantations that the blood may be squeezed out of it on the soil be- 
fore the child dies; this being done with the view of making the soil 
more fertile. ‘Twenty-five boys, amongst the finest that could be 
found, were discovered by the British soldiery in one place, under 
the care of the priests, fattening for slaughter; and in another place 
fifteen were found. ‘They were of course rescued, and put under 
the care of the collector; and it was believed that the missionaries 
would take charge of the poor boys, and bring them to the Chris- 
tian religion.” 

Boys prepared for slaughter in America. Our readers will all re- 
member, that the Secretary of our Navy, under the sanction of Con- 
gress, proposed not long ago to man our war-ships with recruits 
from boys between ten and sixteen years of age, who were to be 
tuken from their parents or guardians, and trained for that service 
under naval officers. ‘The proposal, strange as the fact may seem, 
met with such a degree of popular favor, that we do not recollect to 
have heard a single remonstrance against the measure; and the 
following paragraph from a recent Boston paper may be regarded 
as a pretty fair sainple of feeling on the subject among the unthink- 
ing multitude: 

“ Embryo Naval Heroes. A draft of nice little sailor boys, consist- 
ing of about thirty, of ages from thirteen to sixteen, went on to New 
York last Friday week, by the Providence cars, under the charge of 
an officer of the Navy. These young Jack Tars in their neat blue 
uniforms, are apprentices to the U.S. Navy, and go on to join the 
Naval Schoo! at New York. ‘This is the second detachment that 
has been sent from this station, amounting altogether to some 
seventy-five or eighty, fine yankee lads that have been entered here 
under the apprentice system. We understand that there are now 
about two hundred of these thriving little sailors at the New York 
School. Success to the system, say we.” 


AMOUNT OF BRITISH WEALTH. 


The amount of property inthe United Kingdom is estimated as 
follows: Property in land, £2,316,920,040; in buildings, £604,733,278 ; 
in funds, banks, &c., £932,000,000 ; in canals, railroads, &c., 

118,000,000; making a grand total of £3,971,656,.218, or about 
$17,872,422,981. 
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Ilere is a vast aygregate of wealth; but the wars of England, even 
since her conversion to Christianity, have consumed many times 
this amount. During only twenty years from 1798, she raised, by 
taxes and loans, no less than $8,353,000.000, all of whieh, with the 
exception of litthe more than 8100,000,000, went in one way or 
another for war-purposes; and, if we reckon all the indirect waste 
of property during that bloody era, we shall find the sum total spent 
and lost fully equal to all the estimated wealth of England at the 
present time ! 

What, then, must have been the waste of property through all 
Christendom during the wars consequent on the French Revolution ? 
‘Those wars cost about $15,000,000,000, besides two or three times as 
much more probably lost in other ways; two or three-times the 
estimated property of all England wasted in little more than twenty 
years by nations calling themselves Christians! Sikis. 





PETITION FOR A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled : 

The undersigned, President and Executive Committee of the 
American Peace Society, by the authority and in behalf of that So- 
ciety, present the following memorial and petition: 

Believing that the custom of war between Christian nations is 
barbarous and unnecessary, and, to quote the Janguage of the illustri- 
ous Jeflerson, “ that war is an instrament entirely inefficient’ toward 
redressing wrong, and that it multiplies instead of indemnifying 
losses 3” and being fully assured, that the time has at length come, 
when a more cheap, humane, equitable and Christian method of 
settling international contests, may be obtained, we petition your 
Honorable Bodies to take such means as may appear to your wis- 
dom best adapted to this desirable end. 

The plan which your petitioners would venture to suggest, as best 
adapted to bring about so desirable a consummation, is simple and 


easy to be accomplished. It consists of two distinet parts, either of 


which may be accomplished without the other; but their practica- 
bility and utility would be promoted by the union of both, 

1. A Congress of Ambassadors representing such of the govern- 
ments of Christendom as shall unite in the measure, for the purpose 
of digesting a code of international law, to be adopted by the uni- 
versal consent of the Congress, voting by nations, and binding only 
on the governments that shall freely adopt it, When this work is 
carried as far as the circumstances of the times will permit, the 
Congress may be dissolved, or adjourned sine die, to be reassembled 
when circumstances favorable to a further amelioration of the con- 
dition of man may be developed. 
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2. An international tribunal, consisting of eminent civilians, ap- 
pomted by the government of cach of the concurring powers, to 
hold their offices during good behavior, who shall judge all cases 
brought before them by the mutual cousent of any two or more 
nations, to hold their sessions in wny of the countries of the high 
contracting parties, except in the territory of either of the parties 
appealing to them for judgment, who shall base their decisions on 
the abovementioned code of Jaws, so fur as itis settled, and when 
that fails, on the principles of equity; such judgments to be enforced 
only by the power of public opinion, aud such other peaceful means 
ag the nations shall adopt by their ambassadors in Congress as- 
sembled, 

Your petitioners are aware, that the progress of such a Congress 
would be slow, but the results would be the more permanent and 
valuable. It would begin by adopting those principles which are 
almost self-evident, and would advance to those which are more 
doubtiul and complicated, Experience has shown on moral subjects, 
no dess than in the exact sciences, that when first principles lave 
been firmly established, the most complicated propositions may be 
demonstrated, and also when people once heartily begin to promote 
a good work, that a spirit of mutual concession is generated, which 
will make crooked things straight, remove mountains of difficulty, 
aod fill up intervening valleys ;-—whieh truth our own country, both 
under the old confederation and the new constitution, has abundantly 
exemplified, 

It is not long since the world was ruled altogether by the sword, but 
now, “opinion is the queen of the world,”’* and begins to extend her 
legitimate sway over the nations of the earth. Her power will in- 
crease as Civilization extends, and the march of civilization is com- 
mensurate with the duration of peace and the extent of peace prin- 
ciples. itis the gospel of peace which will “rebuke strong nations 
atur off,” and compel them by the power of public opinion to “ beat 
their swords iuto ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks.”} 

We live in an age when the bare attempt to do that which 
ought to be done, insures success. ‘he speed, with which great 
enterprises are carried to their successful consummation, is no 
more to be measured by the creeping pace of publie opinion in by 
gone ages, than the velocity of a railroad car is to be judged by the 
slow movements of the cumbersome wains of antiquity. 

lf ancient attempts to preserve peace by an international tribu- 
nal, were only partially suecessiul, that ought not to discourage us 
from making similar attempts on a larger scale, and in a more ma- 
ture state of society, any more than the entire failure, or only partial 
success, of former attempts at a steum-boat, ought to have dis- 
couraged Fulton. The partial success of the Old Confederation, 
formed for the government of the Union in 1775, ina time of war, 
excitement, and inexperience in the art of self-government, did not 
discourage the framers of the New Constitution in 1757; but it must 
be confessed, that the Old Confederation was the parent of the New 


* John Q, Adams’s Phi Beta Kappa Address. t Micah 4: 3. 
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Constitution, and had not that existed, ikis could never have been 
born. ‘The framers of the New Constitution profited by the errors 
ot their predecessors, and produced an institution which has 
astonished aud delighted the world. All improvement is, in its 
very nature, progressive. Let the present generation form a confed- 
eration of Christian vations for desirable purposes,—the next geuer- 
ation will produce a constitution which, while it will leave every 
nation pertectly independent as to all internal affairs and forms of 
government, will bind all civilized nations in one boud of peace and 
good-will, 

~ It is no good reason why there should be no Congress of nations, 
because it cannot do every thing. Nor will the refusal of one or 
even many nations to concur, eutirely defeat our enterprise. If no 
other than Great Britain, France aud the United States should agree 
on any article of international law, the principle, thus settled by the 
three chief commercial powers in the world, would soon become 
the law of nations, by the bare power and impulse of moral truth. 
For instance, should these three powers repudiate the practice of 
privateering, the relinquishment of that practice would forthwith 
be a blessing to the high contracting parties, and this relic of bar- 
barism would soon be relinquished by every Christian bation. 

As the contemplated Congress would have nothing to do, and 
could have nothing to do, with the internal affairs of nations, it could 
he no more dangerous to our free institutions than a treaty of peace 
and commerce, entered into by us with the ambassador of a mon- 
archieal government. Even a general treaty of peace, entered into 
by all the powers of Christendom, especially if we should not be 
bound by any article of such a treaty, unless we should voluntarily 
and formally assent to it, could not endanger our free institutions. 
Despotic institutions would be more eudangered by a Congress of 
nations, than our republican principles. It was well observed iu the 
Report of the Committee of Foreign Relations on this subject, pre- 
sented to Congress at its Jast session, “ War has ever been the 
jruitful source of arbitrary power. ‘They are, to a certain degree, 
inseparable.” By preventing war, then, we promote tree institutions 
in other countries, and secure them in our own. 

If a good thing be liable to abuse, we should not deem that a suf- 
ficient argument against its adoption; otherwise we must throw 
away all the improvements of society, both physical and moral. 
The constantly advancing improvements in the world are a sure 
yuaranty, that wheu a thing is good in itself; the good will gain an 
increasing preponderance, which will finally reduce the evil to the 
“small dust of the balance.” If bodies armed with physical force 
are dangerous, it does not follow that similar bodies, armed only 
with moral power, will be dangerous also. Bodies so constituted 
that there is “no appeal from them but to the sword,”* may be dan- 
gerous, While those that have no appeal but to public opinion may 
be, at least, harmless. If the fect, that civil war is more bitter than 
foreign, and that the “battles are more sanguinary, and victory less 
merciful,”* which grow out of the organization of society, be of 





* Mr. Legare’s report on this subject to the last session of Congress. 
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sufficient weight to discourage such organizations, then society must 
revert to its first elemeuts, and all government but that of brute 
force be superseded. Maukind have so long been used to consider 
the sword as the ouly legitimate sceptre, by which the world should 
or could be governed, they forget that there is any power in enlight- 
ened public opinion. 

“A reference to a third power of all such controversies as could 
be safely confided to any tribunal unknown; to the constitution of 
our country,” has been already recommende) —v the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. ‘The executive of the cot... y has already shown 
its concurrence by frequently submitting disputes between the 
United States and other nations to the crowned heads of E urope. 
This course has received the decided approbation of our own coun- 
try, and elicited the admiration of the whole Christian and civilized 
world. The only questions, then, which remain, are these: 

1. Whether this course should continue to be an occasional meas- 
ure, or become a systematic and general rule ? 

2. Whether the judges, or umpires, in these cases are to act by 
the immediate impression of truth or error on their minds, or be 
governed in their decisions by known and acknowledged principles 
and laws, recognised and adopte sd by the parties in controversy ? 

3. Whether we should coutinue to leave our disputes to the mon- 
archs of Europe, singly and individually, or to a body of jurists, 
selected from the different states composing the proposed confeder- 
ation, already distinguished for their legal talents and integrity. 

On these three topics, your petitioners would briefly remark : 

1. Though an occasional reference to a third power is good, a 
settled and regulated practice is far better, and much more likely to 
result in the peace and happiness of mankind. Were there a regu- 
lar and acknowledged tribunal, always ready to judge the cases 
brought before it, governments would be compelled, by their own 
constituents, and by the opinion of the world, to resort to it, rather 
than to the expensive, barbarous, and uncertain decision of the 
sword. If the antagonist party should refuse to comply, he would 
find but litthe sympathy for the disasters which might befall him in 
the course of the war, and be glad to muke peace by the interven- 
tion of such a tribunal. 

2. Such is the infirmity of human nature, such its liability to 
be influenced by selfish motives, that every possible guard should be 
provided against errors of judgment arising from such causes. Now, 
a code of international laws, settied upon abstract principles, be- 
fore the occurrence of any case to warp the judgment of the framers 
of such laws, adopted by the compact and agreement of the 
nations generally, especially, if the coutending nations should bap- 
pen to be parties to the compact, would add greatly to the proba- 
bility of a just decision by the proposed court of nations. 

3. It appears almost an anomaly that the United States, “the 
only republic in the world,”* should continue to leave its disputes 
with other powers to monarchs, who are busy with their own affairs, 
and who may have difficulties of their own to be settled by the 








* Mr. Legare’s Report. 
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mediation of our opponent. Such was the fact in the case of our 
North bast Boundary question. Ought we not to prefer a tribunal 


composed of men, free from the cares of state, the intrigues of 


courts, and coutroversies of their own with other nations ; men with 


an established reputation, knowing that the peaceful execution of 


their sentence depends not only on the correctness of their judg- 
ment, but on their power to make it appear just to the world; that 
on their ability to make and vindicate a correct decision, depends 
their present and future reputation 2? The governor of the State 
of Maine told one of your petitioners, that he is morally cer- 
tain, that if the North East Boundary question had been lett to such 
a tribunal as we contemplate, the case would long ago have been 
setiled to the eutire satisfaction of this country. 

li “judges do more than prououuce and entoree judgment in par- 
ticular cases,’ if “those opinions are the basis ot all government 
and legislation,” as is conceded by the author of the very able report 
already alluded to, how very superior must be a beuch of able 
jurists, of ac knowle dged talents and integrity, to individual limpires, 
chosen rather for their station than their talents, and liable to have 
their judgment warped by a thousand extraneous circumstances, 

Recent events afford a good opportunity of showing the excel- 
leniey of the plan proposed by your petitioners, France claims from 
Mexico an indemmuity of about $700,000. Mexico denies the justice 
of the claim, and refuses to pay. Frauce blockades her ports, and 
shuts out all other nations from their accustomed commerce. Eng- 
land complains of the blockade as an infringement on her rights, 


and argues that France has no right thus to injure Mexico, and, 


through her, all other commercial powers, until she has inflicted a 
still greater injury on Mexico, by seizing her commerce, and de- 
claring war. ‘Then, it is contended, Frauce would have a right to 
capture neutral vessels trading to Mexican ports. Now, were there 
a courtof nations, France and Mexico would have submited the 
case to it, rather than experience so great inconveuience tor so 
small a sum; and had there been a code of international laws, the 
right of France to blockade, or of neutral natious to trade to, the 


ports of Mexico, would lave been clearly defined. For want of 


these, war may commence between France and Mexico, and extend 
to Great Britain and all the commercial world. 

The General Court of Massachusetts, one of the most numerous 
and eu alidemeed legislative bodies in the world, has bad this subject 
under consideration for five years past. At first the plau was treated 
us the pliantasy of a benevolent enthusiast. Discussion threw light 
upon it, Resolves recommending a Congress of nations to the at- 
tention of our National Executive, and “to the legislatures of the 
several tates inviting their expression of sentiment and codperation 
in favor of the end in view,” passed the Senate of that State in the 
year 1837, by a majority of vearly six to one. Last year, similar 
resolves passed both branches of the Legislature of that State, with 
only two dissenting voices. The American Peace Society waited 
for that joyful consumation, ere they ventured to bring this subject 
before the collected wisdom of the nation. But the New York 
Peace Society has anticipated us, and the subject has received from 
your Ilonorable Bodies, a more kind and respectful attention, than 
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they had expected on its first presentation. When the Congress of 
the Union shall lave given the subject as continued and mature de- 
liberation as the General Court of Massachusetts, probably the 
same results will follow, 

Were our contemplated plan to involve great expense, we might 
perbaps pause before we presented it to the consideration of Con- 
gress; but the share of expense falling on this country, would net 
maintain a single gun-boat. One ship of the line would cost more 
than a Congress and Court of nations for the whole civilized world, 
We should soon be a thousand times repaid by the money saved in 
the preparation for war; and our agriculturists, merchants, manufac- 
turers and fishermen, would reap golden harvests from the increas- 
ing wealth of their customers. 

If this enterprise would endanger our free institutions, we ought 
to pause and reflect before we run the hazard even for so greata 
good; but we are persuaded, that the long-coutinued peace, which 
must be the consequence of the establishment of an international 
tribunal, would not only save our republic from its greatest danger, 
but, under God, it would be the means of extending the principles 
of Christianity and freedom all over the world, 

The bare attempt, even if it failed, would be glorious. It would 
show to the world our desire for the peace and happiness of man- 
kind. But the attempt would not fail, if it were persevered in, so 
as to be distinctly seen and understood by the people of Europe. If 
only France and Great Britain joined us at first, success would be 
certain, The work has already begun in England. France will 
follow. God has destined this country to take the lead in this great 
enterprise. Let us not be unmindful of our high destiny. 

From the abovementioned considerations, and many more which 
could be urged, your petitioners humbly pray, that your Honorable 
Bodies would take such action in the premises, as, after mature 
deliberation, shall appear best adapted to the end proposed, 


WILLIAM LADD, 


J. P. Buanxcuarp, Joun Owen, 

H. Ware, JR., James K. Wurpere, 
Amasa WaALKFR, Epwakp Noyes, 
Geo. C. Beckwirn, Howarp Matcom. 


L. 'T. Sropparp, 


INTELLIGENCE. 


PEACE MEETING IN NEW YORK. 

A meeting of the New York Peace Society was held in the Chatham Street 
Chapel, on Wednesday evening, Nov. 28th, Dr. James O. Ponn, the Presi- 
dent, in the chair, A very respectable audience was present, and evinced 
much interest in the exercises. 
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This Society leaves its members in possession of their own views of de- 
fensive war. It takes its stand on the broad principles of international arbitra- 
tion, in support of which both the resistance people, and the non-resistance 
people can unite. On this ground the peace cause can be carried forward, and 
applied to the world as it is, 

At the meeting in the Chapel, several resolutions were passed, accom- 
panied with remarks by the movers. ‘The first was by ORIGEN BACHELER, 
disclaiming, in no very measured terms, the New England Non-Resistance 
Society. The second was by the Rev. Orvitte Dewey, approving the 
principle of arbitvation,as applicable to nations as well as to individuals. ‘The 
third resolution was offered by Wm. Lapp, importing that the only proper 


and legitimate subject for the consideration of peace societies, is that of war 


baa) 


between independent nations, and that this cause should be kept entirely dis- 
tinct from other subjects with which it is too often intermingled. This resolve 
was seconded by the Rev. Lorine D. Dewey, with a very able and fee ing 
speech. A contribution was taken up, about forty signatures to petitions to 
Congress obtained, and the New York Peace Society continued its session for 


the choice of officers. 


MR. LADD’S LETTER. 


New Yors, Dec. 5, 1838. 
Rev. G. C., Becxwiru, 

Dear Sir,—1 left Boston on Monday, 19th ult.,on my way to New 
York. Stopped at Providence until eveuing. Got some subscribers to the 
essays on a Congress of nations, and one donation of $20 for the general pur- 
poses of the Society, and then took the steam-boat to this city, where I 
arrived the next morning. Understanding that the Rev. Isaac G. Walter, pas- 
tor of the First Christian Church, was to have a sermon on peace this evening, 
1 went to hear him; but he invited me to preach in his place, which I did. 
About forty names were got after the sermon to the petition to Congress, for a 
Congress of nations. On Sunday U preached, forenoon and evening, in the 
church of the Rev. Mr, Hsley, of Brooklyn, and in the afternoon for the 
Rev. Mr. Holland. On Monday, I delivered a lecture on a Congress of na- 
tions in the vestry of the Rev. Mr. Hsley’s church. By a mistake the notice 
of this meeting was not given in the church, and but few attended; but [ got 
twelve subscriptions to the essays on a Congress of nations, $30, in all. On 
Wednesday | attended the meeting of the New York Peace Society, at the 
Chatham Street Chapel. On Saturday, | went to Newark and appointed a 
meeting, by request, at the Lyceum of the Mechanics’ Association. Returned 
to New York, and on the Sabbath preached afternoon and evening at the Rev. 
Mr. Lewis's church. On ‘Tuesday | fulfilled my engagement to the Mechan- 
ices’ Association; but the weather was very stormy and but a few attended; but 
those who did attend, were remarkably attentive, and subscribed $37 50 for 
the essays, two subscriptions being $5 for one copy. In the whole | have 
now over a thousand dollars subscribed. Those who heard the lecture were 
very desirous of having it repeated, and notwithstanding that you lectured on 
the same subject in Newark but a week before, of which | heard a very good 
account, | acceded to a request to Jecture on a Congress of nations, on Friday 
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evening, in the Rev. Mr. Eddy’s sessions room, which you know is very large. 
Though Newark has been for a long time remarkably disposed to peace, the 
people were never before so eager for lectures and tracts. It is th: same in 
Brooklyn; but New York is alimost as dull on this subject as ever. It is the 


country which must move the city. [have been very much disappointed in 
collecting money ; 


; and unless New England shall help us more, our cause is in 
desperate circumstances. ‘The loss nust fall heavily somewhere. ‘The peo- 
pic here have not yet got over the effect of the hue pecuniary embarrassments, 
and they do not like to give until they bave paid all their debts. They 
pronise better; but what shall we do in the mean time? We get a plenty of 
blessings, and but few farthings. 


Pelitions to Congress. We have incidentally learned that our friends in 
some places are spontaneously moving in this matter; and we beg leave to press 
upon all our co-workers, especially upon Christian minislers of every name, 
the importance of circulating petitions tn their respective plac: s of residence 
for as many signatures as possible. There is no time to be lost. The session 
of Congress will soon reach the first of March; and, though we would not 
discourage the forwarding of petitions even in February, yet they should not, 
if avoidable, be delayed a singie week beyond the present. jc }’¥For the 


fort of a petition, see the cover of the Advocate for November. 


cH Need of more Funds. Although our friends have thus far contributed 
more this year than during the corresponding wonths of the last year, we still 
need at this moment a larger amount than all we have yet received. We have 
no room to specify our wants; but will the Christian community allow us to 
strugele along in this great enterprise with a tenth ora fifiieth part of the 
meuns indispensable to its successful prosecution? We have thus far received 
an average of little more than $200 a month,—hardly enough to sustain the 
cause of temperance or anti-slavery a single day! ‘The abolitionists of Massa- 
chusetts, alene, raised last year for the American Auti-Slavery Suciety about 
$12,000, besides sustaining their own operations probably at a still greater 
expense. We read the other day of a Western governor’s giving a draft of 
€500, half of his salary during the year, for the temperance cause in IIlinois; 
and we remember well the donation at one time of £10,000 from Delavan, 
besides his whole time devoted to the same cause. We have recently heard of 
nearly $2,000 contributed at a meeting in the city of Penn himself, for the 
misguided rebels in Canada, and of tens of thousands cheerfully given by 
men in our large cities to carry a point at the polls. And will the friends of peace 
let their own cause, second to no object beside that of a world’s salvation, 


languish for want of such means as they could easily furnish, if they would ? 


s > Remittances. We must again urge our friends to transmit, with as 


little delay as pussible, whatever moneys may be on hand for us, or pledged 
to the cause. 


Deferred articles. Our narrow limits compel ua to omit interesting inte!li- 
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gence from England, and a variety of articles which we were very desirous of 


inserting. 


New York Peace Society. We are glad to find this Society at work again 
in securing petitions to Congress. We have received a copy of their memo- 
rial; an able, well-argued document, much of which we should have been 


giad to transfer to our pages. Tt embraces other objects than a Congress of 


nations; it asks Congress to adopt, in all cases, the principle of reference, and 


act as mediator in the present difficulties between France and Mexico, 


Receipts from November 15 to December 15. 


North Pridgwater, Mass., By Jno. W. 
Kingman, in part, to con. Rev. 


PROC COUCH: Ra Wigs cece se seer. <Qur Ov | 


Sudbury, Mass., To con. Rev. Rurus 
Hurceort, b. 4 ‘ ; 23 64 
E. Kidde 
Gardnes Hunt, 

Abel B. Richardson,. 
Others, 

Braintree, Mass., S Parish, to con. 

Rev. liyman Maruews, L, 1 


Atherton J. Wild,. 


South Brookfield, Mass., in part to 
con. Rev. W. A. Nicuous, L. M.. 1300 
William Howe, 5 00 
Francis Howe,.. 300 
Willian Howe, Jr -- 200 
Others for-the same purpose, 
Tor Advoc ate, 

North Brook fii ly Mass., to con. Rev. 
a leg Ais Moonset as 

4 00 


*? 


fer Bacheler,..cceee 
Freeman Walker,..... 
Other 
West Brookfield, . to con. Rev, 
Frane 1s Hor ION 


4 to con. Rev. 

Wuerecer, L. M. 21 00 
Williamsburg, Wa a? to con, 

Rev. WitiiaM fs BM. Ea, Hisswceosse BU 
Weathersfield, Ct., to con. Rev. Ca- 

Les Tenney, 0. D., and Rosert 

BouTnaare, L. Mis.cccee 74 67 

Timothy Stillman,.......0+0. : 

Chester Bulkley,...... 

Thomas GriswWold,......eeee2 5 

Amos Pillsbury, 

James L. Belde REY eepeee : 

BIS. Mis. VE OIGMas 6 0.60 detcccoe ys 

Rev. G. BArTEtt,. cosccoccoes 

Nathan Kelley,.....-cccscces 

B.D. Buck, ean ee 

Joshua Goodrich,........-+-- 200 

Simeon Goodrich,.....-..-.. 200 

Abraham Crane,...--.eeeee5- 2 00 

A li eo 3 00 

Othe: rs,.. ° .37 67 
Hartford, 25 00 

B. B. Meco 

Julius Catlin, oh nere ee 

Thomas 8. Williams,.. 5 00 

D. F. Robinson, ......-...++. 500 








| Peacham, Vt., ¢ 


Lynde Olmsted,....--+++++0. 5 00 
A. W. Batler, ..ccccccccccces 200 
M. C. Webster,.....cecesceee 2 UO 
J. H. Wells,...ccccccsccceces 200 
Daniel Burgess,......eeeeeee2 3 00 
Silas Andrus,.. 3.00 
C. Be OER. cc nsiscewcves ee 
Others, in part for Adv., ....15 00 
($17 of the above in part to con. 
Rev. O. E. Daceertt, L. M., and 
the Kev. I. N. Spracvs, L. 
M., by members of their congs.).. 
Belchertow n, Mass., col. in Rev. J. 
teid’s NANT IRD HE 
For Advocate,.....ssccccccceccece 
Ware, Mass., tor Advocate,....+.e0 
Bedford, « Max: Deudeweleea phd eees ae ea€e 
Wilmington, Mas .U pion for Adv. 
Gardner, Mass., Ge orge Whitney,... 


Milford, Mass., Lee Clatlin,....ese+e 
Others, in part,..-ccccccccccccsece 

Danvers, 2d Par., Mass., to con. Rev. 
MH. G. Paak, Le MW. ceccscccvcovens 

Boston, Ladies of Salem St. Ch. to 
con. Rev. Josreu H. Towne, L. M. 

New gt » Lewis Tappan,....ecceee 
B,. ¥. oy Olen AME 
Gomde MMs -<cnccknsinapeh 
OS WeOGiss sc wh bc tsc 0 tect d0-00se 
Robert Sedgwick, 

Orange, N. J., COL. eee. 
Subseription to con. Rev. J. 8. Gar- 
LAGHER, I.. M. sesiaclacea lash tabe 

Providence, R. I., W iftiam Jenkins,. 

Montpelier, Vt., Dea. Storrs, ....eee- 
J. P. Walton, ..cscccccccceccsccese 
Samuel Pre Boren wernter sane ss 
John Spalding,....... ccccccce 

Derby, Vt., Hon, David M. Camp,... 

Walton, Vt., Mr. Bell, ..cccccccccece 

Bath, N. ., tra Goodale,.. ...cccere 
C. C. Hutchings, ......ccccccccere 
Dr. PYENCH, 2. cvcccccsesecccccccs 

Danville, Vt., Judge Scias,...ccceeee 
Judge Chandler,....ccescccecccees 
Dea. Datta,..<.ccccccsccvccsvcceses 

Chandler,.....+- 

©. W. Chandler, . ...e-ceceeeeces 

J. Mattocks,...... inthe dn wee saan 

Dr. Josiah Shedd,......--ceeseeee 

John Lord,.....cccccccssecescvecs 

Others,...ccccccces oobeeenns 
(in part to con. Rev. Leonarp 

Worcester, L. M.) 
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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE, 


A monthly publication of about 300 pages a year, and the organ | 


of the American Peace Society, is devoted to discussions, notices, and 
intelligence relative to the cause of peace, and the application of 


_ Christianity to the intercourse of nations. 


Terms. One dollar in advance, with an increase of 50 cts, if not paid before the close of 
the year. Six copies for $5; twenty for $15; thirty for $21; fifty for $30; one hundred for 
$50. Subscribers may commence with any number. No subscriptions received for less 
than a year, or discontinued till arrearages are paid, except at our discretion. $¢rAny 
person sending us two new subscribers with pay for one year, shall receive a copy gratis 
for ono year. ’ 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The ablest writers are expected to contribute to the work, and no pains will be spared to 
render it useful and interesting to all classes, and worthy of such recommendations as the 
following: ‘‘An interesting periodical :—containing much important matter which is well 
adapted to interest, &c.”? Chr. Register. 

‘© Tt deserves, and, sustaining its prescnt elevated character, will find an extended circu- 
lation.’? Boston Recorder. 

‘It is a work conducted, in our judgment, with more ability than any thing of the kind 


| we have ever seen. Onur acquaintance with its present editor, and soma of the expected 


bridge, Mass,, and thirteen others. 


contributors to its pages, confirms our confidence that it will] he a sound, useful and inter 
esting work.” Signed by Witu1am Jenxs, D. D., Boston, Hon. Sipney Wittarp, Cam- 


Constitution oF THE Socrety. Object—to illustrate the inconsistency of war with | 


Christianity, to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to de- 
vise means for insuring universal and permanent peace.— Condition of membership. Persons 
of every denomination, whatever their views concerning wars called defensive, may become 


| members by paying $2 a year, Life-members by $20, and Life-directors by $50. Ministers 


preaching and taking up a collection for the Society, entitled to the Advocate. One half of 
all contributions returned, if requested during the year, in peace publications. 
SUGGESTIONS IN FORMING AuxiLiaRigs. 1. That their object be to promote the cause by 
codperating with the parent Society. Noother pledge recommended. 2. That every mem- 
ber pay something, receiving, if sufficient, the Advocate, but, if not, one half in other peace- 


| publications. %. That the officers be few, and the main reliance placed on a smal! Execu- 
| tive Committee, with power to fill all vacancies. Time and place of annual meeting left 
with them. 


Communications, post paid, to Gzo. C. Becxwitn, Cor. Secretary, and James K. Wuir- 


| pie, Treasurer, in either case, to the care of Whipple & Damrell, No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


| New Bedford, Mass., W.C. TasEr. 
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AGENTS. 
Philadelphia, N. Kite, 50 North Fourth St. 
Montpelier. Vt., E. P. Warton. 
Stockbridge, Mass., Rev. T. 8. Cuarxe. 
Fair Haven, Mass. Charnes Drew. New Ipswich, N. H., Rev. Samueu Lex. 
New York, Fzna Coruier, 114 Nassau &t. Newport, N. H., Rev. Joun Woops. 
Farmington, Ct., Enwarp Huooxer. Norwich, Ct., ALpHEUs KinGsBuRY. 
Hartford, Ct., Sparpinec & Srorrs. New London, Ct., THomas Dovactass. 
Middletown, Ct., Eowin Hunt. 


Boston, WHirrte & DamMRetLe. 
Portland, Me., Witttam Hype. 














PEACE PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE SOCIETY'S GENERAL DEPOSITORY, 
No. 9 CORNHILL. 


DYMOND ON WAR, Svo. pamphlet form. 
do. 12mo., bound, with Grimke’s Notes. 


| DISSERTATION ON A CONGRESS OF NATIONS, 12mo, 
UPHAM’S MANUAL OF PEACE, 8vo. 
| STONE’S SERMONS ON WAR, 18mo. 


OBSTACLES AND OBJECTIONS TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE. By a Layman. 
GRIMKE’S ADDRESS BEFORE THE CONN. PEACE SOCIETY. 


HICKOK’S do. do. 
Pres. WHEATON’S do. do. 


CAPT. THRUSH, ON THE UNLAWFULNESS OF WAR. &vo. An excellent wora. 
DUTY OF MLNISTERS TO THE CAUSE OF PEACE, &vo. 12 pp. 

A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 8vo. 12 pp. 

SOLEMN REVIEW. By Dr. Woacesrer. 8vo. pp. 24. 

SOLEMN APPEAL. By Wm. Lapp. 8vo. pp. 40. 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 

HANCOCK ON PEACE. DIALOGUES ON PEACE. 

TESTIMONIES AGAINST WAR, 12mo. pp. 12. WAR AND THE BIBLE, 12mo. pp. 4. 
SKETCH OF WAR, 12mo. pp. 12. CAUSE OF PEACE, 12mo, pp. 18. 
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